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without ambiguity that it was Parliament which had the
right to grant taxes to the lord of the land.1 It was an
assumption underlying the Teutonic idea of kingship in
general that the king should be able to supply his house-
hold and .also the ordinary wants of the government of a.
mediaeval state out of the funds supplied by the royal
patrimony, the income from judicial fees and fines, and the
incidents of feudal tenure. In England this assumption
was stoutly maintained in theory and practice. The Modus-
tenendi parliamentum speaks without hesitation, " Rex non
solebat petere auxilium de regno suo nisi pro guerra instanti,
vel filios suos milites faciendo vel filias suas maritando" ;
these are the three well-known feudal aids. To meet any
other extraordinary needs of the Crown; or the state, the
vassals must be appealed to for a grant. The continuous
warfare of the English monarchs made it into a rule that
the king was unable, as the old formula ran, " to live of
his own."2

During the fourteenth century the simultaneous gatherings
of barons and prelates for the purpose of a High Court
of Justice (parliamentum), and of representative knights and
burgesses, as deputies of the commonalty, for the considera-
tion of grants of taxes, coalesced : the single assembly that
resulted was Parliament in its permanent form.3 This was

the writs summoning the clergy to Parliament (Stubbs, " Select Charters,"
1900, p. 485). As to the development of the rights of the spiritual and
temporal barons in respect of taxation, see Plehn's remarks in his excellent
work, " Der politische Charakter von Matthaeus Parisiensis" (Leipzig, 1897),
pp. 4-19, 61-71.

1  " Statutes of the Realm,"  vol.  i.,  p.  290.    It is there provided  that
the nation shall be no more "charged, nor grieved to make any common
aid or to sustain charge, if it be not by the common assent of the   pre-
lates, earls,  barons and   other  great  men, and   commons  of  the realn\
and that in the Parliament."

2 Upon the  rise and significance  of this principle, see  Plehn, loc.  cit^
p. 62; Stubbs, " Constitutional History," vol. ii., p. 543 n.    For the quota-
tion from the   Modus  tenendi parliamentum, see Stubbs, "Select Charters,"'
p. 512.

3 The extraordinary variation in the meaning of the word parliamentum
from its first use in the authorities (1265) down to the time of Richard II.
is the best proof of the continuous change and  growth in the idea of'
Parliament.     An analogous obscurity, pervading the same period, affects,
our understanding of the application of the legislative acts promulgated

. according  as they are described as Statutes, Ordinances, or Acts  of Par-
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